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as every one of the ideas popularized by Mein Kampfis to be
found in previous German writings, so the foreign policy of
Nazi Germany has been merely a continuation of that of
previous regimes.

It was immediately after the Thirty Years War in the
seventeenth century that the Great Elector of Brandenburg-
Prussia began to create in his country an organized military
despotism and to practise in his foreign affairs a policy of
national egoism which drew unenviable notice even at that
time. The militarization of Prussia was carried further by
King Frederick William, who bequeathed to his son, Frederick
the Great, a kingdom organized down to the smallest detail
for instantaneous war, or that Blitzkrieg of which we ourselves
have been expecting in recent months and years to be the
victims. Frederick the Great has remained ever since the
national hero of the Prussian people and is regarded by Hitler
as his great exemplar. The seizure of Silesia, with which
Frederick marked his ascent to the throne, remains even after
Hitler's seven years* rule the classical example of German
duplicity and treachery. Having bound himself by treaty to
protect Maria Theresa's possessions when she ascended the
throne, Frederick attacked her and invaded Lower Silesia,
After his initial victories he was joined by France and Bava-
ria, but he deserted his allies to come to a secret agreement
with Maria Theresa by which he obtained the cession of
Lower Silesia. Having obtained Lower Silesia he rejoined his
previous allies and made a further attack upon Maria Theresa
and succeeded in obtaining Upper Silesia.

A similar policy was pursued by Bismarck, who achieved
the unity of Germany as a result of three wars of aggression.
He picked a quarrel with Denmark in 1864, with Austria in
1866, and with France in 1870. Five times in less than
eighty years wars have been started in Europe by the unpro-
voked aggression of Prussia and Prussianized Germany.

What has been practised by Germany's statesmen has been
elevated into a code of morality by her philosophers. Until
Napoleon's victory over Prussia at Jena, German thinkers had
almost invariably been cosmopolitans, and Lessing boasted
that he regarded patriotism as 'an heroic failing'. Although